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get there: by Him who has declared Himself to| light, when that night. overtakes them, darkness 
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in His paths, by trusting in His atonement. 
you then are children of light, if you know all this, | light is not only the purest of all sensuous things, 


If} The children of light are likewise pure. For 


walk according to your knowledge, without stum-/so pure that nothing can defile it, but whatever 
aT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—— 


bling or slipping, without swerving or straying, else is defiled, is brought to the light, and the 
without loitering or dallying by the way, onward | light purifies it. And the children of light know 


— tof P ied f th th and ever onward beneath the light of the Sun of| that, although whatever darkness may cover them 
ostage to any part o ennsyivania, tor ree months ° - io : - _ 3 . : 

if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to emmy Righteousness, on the road which leads to hea-| will be no darkness to God, it may and will be 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in ven. 


advance, six and a-half cents. 





Selected. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


darkness to themselves. They know that, al- 


In the next place the children of light are up-|though no impurity in which they can bury their 
right, and honest, and straightforward, and open, | souls will be able to hide them from the sight of 
and frank, in all their dealings. There is nothing 
like lurking or concealment about them, nothing They know that it is only by striving to purify 
like dissimulation, nothing like fraud or deceit. | their own hearts, even as God is pure, that they 


God, yet it will utterly hide God from their sight, 


Walk as children of light. This is the simple| These are the ministers and the spawn of dark-|can at all fit themselves for the beatific vision 


and beautiful substance of your Christian duty.| ness. st an; 
This is your bright privilege, which, if you use it} should be appalled by so dismal a sight: light is| 
the revealer and manifester of all things. 


according to the grace whereby you have received 
it, will be a prelude and foretaste of the bliss and 
glory of heaven. It is to light that all nations| 
and languages have had recourse, whenever they | 
wanted a symbol for anything excellent in glory ;| 
and if we were to search through the whole of 
inanimate nature for an emblem of pure unadul- 
terated happiness, where could we find such an| 
emblem, except in light 1—traversing the illimita- 
ble regions of space with a speed surpassing that 
of thought, incapable of injury or stain, and, 
whithersoever it goes, showering beauty and) 
gladness. In order, however, that we may in 


It is darkness that hides its face, lest any 


Whereas the 


wherewith God can behold their doings. 


of his substance or of his life. 


which Christ has promised to the pure in heart, 
Cheerfulness, too, is a never-failing character. 


It lifts | istic of those who are truly children of light. For 
‘up its brow on high, that all may behold it: for|is not light at once the most joyous of all things, 
it is conscious that it has nothing to dread, that|and the enlivener and gladdener of all nature, 
the breath of shame cannot soil it, 
wicked lie in wait, and roam through the dark,| cares, the calmer of restless disquietudes? Is it 
and screen themselves therein from the sight of| not as a bridegroom, that the sun comes forth from 
the sun; as though the sun were the only eye|his chamber !—and does he not rejoice as a giant 
It is|to run his course? Does not all nature grow 
under the cover of night that the reveller commits | bright the moment he looks upon her, and wel- 
his foulest acts of intemperance and debauchery.|come him with smiles? Do not all the birds 
It is under the cover of night that the thief and| greet him with their merriest notes? Do not even 
the murderer prowls about to bereave his brother| the sad tearful clouds deck themselves out in the 
These children of| glowing hues of the rainbow, when he vouchsafes 


animate and inanimate, the dispeller of sickly 


due time inherit the whole fulness of this radiant| darkness seek the shades of darkness to hide|to shine upon them? And shall not man smile 


beatitude, we must begin by training and fitting 
ourselves for it. Nothing good bursts forth all at 
once, The lightning may dart out of a black 
cloud: but the day sends his bright heralds be- 
fore him, to prepare the world for his coming. 
So should we endeavour to render our lives here| 
on earth as it were the dawn of heaven’s eternal 
day : we should endeavour to walk as children of 
light. Our thoughts and feelings should all be 


light in them: and our actions should be like the 
action of light itself, and like the actions of all 


lain to light, and may be said to form the family 
of light; while we should carefully abstain and 
shrink from all such works as pertain to darkness, 
and are wrought by those who may be called the 
brood of darkness. 

Thus the children of light will walk as having 
the light of knowledge, steadfastly, firmly, right) 


themselves thereby from the eyes of their fellow- 
creatures, from the eyes of Heaven, nay, even | eousness 1 Shall he not hail His rising with 
from their own eyes, !rom the eye of conscience,| hymns of praise and psalms of thanksgiving? 
which at such a season they find it easier to hood- | Shall he not be cheered amid his deepest affliction, 

They, on the other hand, who|when the rays of that sun fall upon him, and 
walk abroad and ply their tasks during the day, | paint the arch of promise on his soul ? 
are those by whose labour their brethren are bene-| be otherwise. Only while we are hemmed in with 
fited and supported; those who make the earth|darkness, are we harassed by terrors and mis- 


yield her increase, or who convert her produce|givings. When we see clearly on every side, we 
akin to light, and have something of the nature of | into food and clothing, or who minister to such 


wink and blind, 


the march of civilized society. 
those powers and of all those beings which per-| himself tells us, that che condemnation of the world 


because their deeds are evil. 


with rapture beneath the light of the Sun of Right- 


It cannot 





feel bold and assured; nothing can then daunt, 


wants as spring up in countless varieties beneath | nothing can dismay us. Even that sorrow, which 
. » » Our Saviour/of all others is the most utterly without hope, 





| the sorrow for sin, is to the children of light the 


lies in this, that although light is come into the| pledge of their future bliss, For with them it is 
world, yet men love darkness rather than light,| the sorrow which worketh repentance unto salva- 
Nothing but their|tion ; and having the Son of God for their Saviour, 
having utterly depraved their nature could seduce | what can they fear? Or, rather, when they know. 
them into loving what is so contrary and repugnant |and feel in their hearts that God has given His 
|toit. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 


nor cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be | 
onward to the end that is set before them, When) reproved. 


only begotten Son to suffer death for their sakes, 
how shall they not trust that He, who has given 


But he that doeth truth cometh to the|\them His Son, will also give them whatsoever is 


men are walking in the dark, through an un- | light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that | for their real everlasting good. 


known and roadiless country, they walk insecurely, 
doubtingly, timidly. For they cannot see where 
they are treading ; they are fearful of stumbling 
against a stone, or falling into a pit; they cannot 
even keep on for many steps certain of the course 
they are taking. But by day we perceive what 
is under us and about us, we have the end of our 
journey, or at least the quarter where it lies, full 
in view, and we are able to make for it by the 
safest and speediest way. The very same advan- 
tage have those who are light in the Lord, the 


duties, ... 





children of spiritual light, over the children of 


they are wrought in God. 


To the same effect He} Finally, the children of light will also be child- 
commands His disciples to let their light so shine} ren of love. 
before men, that they may see their good works,|the same thing.’ For light is the most immediate 
not, however, for any vain ostentatious selfish|outward agent and minister of God’s love, the 
purpose—this would have been directly against 
the whole spirit of his teaching—but in order that} through the whole universe of His creation. It 
men may be moved thereby to glorify God. . . .| blesses the earth, and makes her bring forth herbs 
Again; the children of light are diligent, and|and plants, It blesses the herbs and plants, and 
orderly, and unweariable in the fulfilment of their | makes them bring forth their grain and their fruit. 
All the children of light are careful} It blesses every living creature, and enables all to 
to follow their Master’s example, and to work his| support and enjoy their existence. Above all, it 
works while it is day: for they know that the| blesses man, in his goings out and his comings in, 
spiritual darkness. ‘They know whither they are| night of the grave cometh when no man can work, 
going: to heaven, They know how they are to/and that, unless they are working the works o/| his imagination, and in his affections: in his so- 


Indeed, it is only another name for 


most powerful and rapid diffuser of His blessings 





in his body, and in his soul, in his senses, and in 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































cial in‘ercourse with his brother, and in his soli- 
tary communion with his Maker, Merely blot out 
light from the earth, and joy will pass away from 
it; and health will pass away from it; and life 
will pass away from it; and it will sink back into 
a confused turmoiling chaos. 
children of light so well prove that this is indeed 
their parentage, as by becoming the instruments 
of God in shedding His blessings around them. 
Light illumines everything, the lowly valley as 
well -as the lofty mountain; it fructifies every- 
thing, the humblest herb, as well as the lordliest 
tree ; and there is nothing hid from its heat. Nor 
does Christ the Original, of whom light is the 
image, make any distinction between the high 
and the low, between the humble and the lordly. 
He comes to all, unless they drive him from their 
doors. He calls to all, unless they obstinately 
close their ears against Him, He blesses all, un- 
less they cast away his blessing. Nay, although 
they cast it away, he still perseveres in blessing 
them, even unto seven times, even unto seventy 
times seven. Ye, then, who desire to be children 
of light, ye who would gladly enjoy the full glory 
and blessedness of that heavenly name, take heed 
to yourselves, that ye walk as children of light 
in this respect more especially. No part of your 
duty is easier; you may find daily and hourly 
opportunity in practising it. No part of your 
duty is more delightful ; the joy you kindle in the 
heart of another cannot fail ot shedding back its 
brightness on your own, No part of your duty 
is more godlike, ‘They who attempied to become 
like God in knowledge, fell in the garden of Eden. 
They who strove to become like God in power, 
were confounded on the plain of Shinar. ‘They 
who endeavour to become like God in love, will 
feel His approving smile and His helping arm; 
every effort they make will bring them nearer to 
His presence; and they will find His renewed 
image grow more and more vivid within them, 
until the time comes, when they too shall shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, 
Hare. 





Statistics of Crime in Philadelphia.—Crime 
seems to be increasing to an alarming extent in the 
city of “Brotherly Love,”as well as in our own. 
This is apparent from the following statement :— 
In 1836, the whole number of commitments was 
2,373 ; in 1850 they had increased to 7,687, and 
in 1853, to 11,905, 
disorderly breaches of the peace, and threatening 
cases, has grown beyond all precedent, the array 
being more than double that of any year prior to 


1850. During the last three years the average | 


yearly commitments of this kind had been 6,225, 
while, before 1850, the average was 2,319 per 
annum. The cause of this increase may be found 
in the unlimited sale of intoxicating drinks.— Nevw- 
York Christian Intelligencer. 
a 

Grasshopper Roast.—The editor of the Empire 
County (California) Argus describes a great dish 
among the Digger Indians, in the districts where 
the grasshoppers are very numerous, and gives 
the following account of their mode of preparing 
the delicacy :—‘‘A piece of ground is sought where 
they most abound, in the centre of which an exca- 
vation is made, large and deep enough to prevent 
the insect from hopping out when once in. ‘The 
entire party of Diggers, old and young, male and 
female, then surround:as much of the adjoining 
grounds as they can, and with each a green bough 
in hand, whipping and thrashing on every side, 
gradually approach the centre, driving the insects 
before them in countless multitudes, till at last all, 
or nearly all, are secured in the pit. In the mean- 


In no way can the! 


Since 1850, the number of 
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time smaller excavations are made, answering the 

| purpose of ovens, in which fires are kindled and 
| kept up till the surrounding earth, for a short dis- 
tance, becomes sufficiently heated, together witha 
\flat stone large enough to cover the oven, The 
grasshoppers are now taken in coarse bags, and 
‘afier being thoroughly soaked in salt water for a 
few moments, are emptied into the ovens and closed 
lin. Ten or filteen minutes suffices to roast them, 
|when they are taken out and eaten without further 
| preparation, and with much apparent relish, or, as 
|1s sometimes the case, reduced to powder and made 
‘into soup. And having from curiosity tasted, not 
|of the soup, but of the roast, really if one could 
| but divest himself of the idea of eating an insect 
\as we do an oyster or shrimp, without other pre- 
|paration than simple roasting, they would not be 
‘considered very bad eating even by more refined 
jepicures than the Digger {ndians.” 


—ESE— 


Wenham Lake and its Ice. 
Wenham Lake is situated in Wenham, Essex 
|county, Mass., seventeen miles from Boston, and 
within a stone’s throw of the Eastern Railroad, 
although a swell of land hides the view of its 
waters from the traveller, It is nearly two miles 
long, about half as wide, and very deep, in some 
places exceeding three hundred feet. Nestled 
| among the hills, grassy slopes, and woody valleys, 
|with here and there herds of cattie grazing upon 
\its banks, it may well challenge the admiration ol 





|the passing traveller, who wonders that a gem of 


|so picturesque beauty, should scarcely be known 
out of the county in which it is situated. The 
water is as pure and limpid as that of Lake 
George ; indeed, so clear and transparent is it, 
jthat at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet the vora- 
cious pickerel may be distinctly seen, pursuing 
|his finny prey. ‘The lake is fed entirely by 
|Springs, and the amount of water it receives from 
|these sources, must be considerable, for, notwith- 
standing it has no inlet, and constantly loses by 
evaportation, there is a large and rapid stream 
flowing from it, with scarce a perceptible differ- 
ence in the driest season. The lake, with the 
surrounding scenery, is certainly one of the most 
fascinating and picturesque spots it has ever been 
my fortune to meet with, in Europe or America. 
Years ago, a native poet attempted to do it justice 
in the following lines, which, barring the moose 
and deer, are as applicable now as then: 


Tis morn— 

And balmy June breathes soft o’er Enon’s waters, 

|'Turning the tiny waves to dulcet music 

Upon the pebbly strand, so soft and sweet 

That e’en the Avolian lyre might envy. 

And o’er the dark and green verdure of the hill and 
grove ; 

Sparkle the tears of night in many a dew drop— 

While fitfully the red wing’s tender wail 

Is borne by passing breeze, from loveliest glen, 

And echoing chasm’s dark abyss. 

| Far in the azure blue, the eagle soars 

Till lost in boundless space, he’s seen no more. 

On velvet lawn that borders oft the lake, 

| Lulled by the distant waterfall and music telling leaf, 

| The graceful deer and stately moose repose, 

Ur cross the foliage from the scented grove. 

Wenham Lake is better known in England than 
in this country. Who that hastravelled in Great 
Britain, has not seen posted in glaring capitals, in 
almost every hotel of any pretensions in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, ‘* Wenham Lake Ice used here.” 


ice from this lake, Even torrid India is indebted 
to this little sheet of water, for one of its greatest 
luxuries, when the fierce “ Siroch” brings its into- 
lerable heat. 





We well remember, a few years since, when 


on board one of the oriental steamers, plying up 
ithe Mediterranean, meeting several officers belong. 
ing to the army in India, who, inadvertently in 
conversation, speaking of ice and its multiplied 
uses, remarked that the citizens of Calcutta, hay. 
|ing been deprived of it the season before, took the 
| greatest precautions to make sure of future sup. 
plies, being anxious to prevent recurrence of such 
‘a calamity as they considered it. 

Even the imperturbable Turk will throw aside’ 
his chibouque, to sip the iced beverage, furnished 
by the infidel dogs, of which the writer has had 
ocular demonstration at Cairo, in Egypt. Yes, 
two hundred miles up the, Nile, our party found 
and enjoyed Wenham Luke ice, 

There were the grim old pyramids in the dis. 
tance, thrusting up their time-worn summits five 
hundred feet into the cloudless sky. Shades of 
the Pharaohs! what have you not seen? Ye have 
witnessed the first dawn of art, and received the 
homage of a world for countless ages; but 
stranger than all,a people born ina day, by their 
enterprises furnish your degenerate posterity, with 
a luxury unknown before, 1. B. W. 





For’ The Friend.” 
THE FRASERS, 


Hugh Miller, the famous Scotch geologist, has 
written an autobiography. His origin, as is gen. 
‘erally known, was humble, His education, how. 
ever, was not so defective as one might imagine 
that of a labouring man would be. ‘There is a 
class of the people of Scotland similar in many 
respects to a class which abounds in our own New 
England States—hard-working, sober, shrewd, 
pretty well-informed, and thinking people. In 
the course of his career as a mason, Hugh formed 
the acquaintance of a number of individuals of 
this description, of whose characters he furnishes 
his readers with a lively description. Upon one 
occasion, when employed in preparing stone for 
the erection of a house on the West coast of Ross. 
shire, he worked under the direction of one of the 
Frasers, whom he describes as ‘‘an ancient ma- 
son, remarkable over the north of Scotland for 
his skill as an operative, and who, though he was 
now turned of sixty, was still able to build and 
hew considerable more than the youngest and 
most active man in the squad, He was at this 
time the only survivor of three brothers, all ma- 
sons, and all not merely first-class workmen, but 
of a class to which, at least, to the north of the 
Grampians, only they themselves belonged, and 
very considerably in advance of the first. And 
on the removal of the second of the three brothers 
to the south of Scotland, it was found that, amidst 
the stone-cutters of Glasgow, David Fraser held 
relatively the same place that he had done among 
those of the north, I have been told by Kenneth 
Matheson—a gentleman well known as a master- 
builder in the west of Scotland,—that in erecting 
some hanging stairs of polished stone, ornamented 
in front and at the outer edge by the common 
fillet and torus, his ordinary workman used to 
complete for him their one step apiece per day, 
and David Fraser his three steps, finished equally 
well, It may seem strange how, in ordinary 
stone-cutling, one man could thus perform the 
work of three. My acquaintance with old John 
Fraser showed me how very much the ability de- 
pended on a natural faculty. John’s strength 
had never been above the average of that of 


The royal family and nobility are all served with | Scotchmen, and it was now considerably reduced ; 


nor did his mallet deal more or heavier blows 
than that of the common workman, He had, 


however, an extraordinary power of conceiving 
of the finished piece of work as lying within the 
‘rude stone from which it was his business to dis- 
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inter it; and while ordinary stone-cutters had to|laughter; and it was whispered in the evening 
repeat and re-repeat their lines and draughts, and/|that the strange Highlander had made astonish- 


had in this way virtually to give to their work 


ing progress during the day. 


ones; even those who feel bowed down, and 
bruised, and buffetted. He knows who these are, 


By the middle of| though no one else may cast an eye upon them, or 
several surfaces in detail ere they reached the true|the fourth day he had made up for his two days’|esteem or regard them. 


What a sweet savour, 


one, old John cut upon the true figure at once, | trifling and was abreast of the other workmen ;/ what an acceptable incense arises from the hearts 


and made one surface serve for all. 
too he exercised a similar power: he hammer- 
dressed his stones with fewer strokes than other 
workmen, and in fitting the interspaces between 
stones already laid, always picked out from the 
heap at his feet the stone that exactly fitted the 
place ; while other operatives busied themselves 
in picking up stones that were too small or too 
large; or if they set themselves to reduce the too 
large ones, reduced them too little or too much, 
and had to fit and fit again. Whether building 
or hewing, John never seemed in a hurry. He 


has been seen, when far advanced in life, working | 


very leisurely, as became his years, on the one 
side of a wall, and two stout young fellows build- 
ing against him on the other. side,—toiling appa- 
rently twice harder than he, but the old man 
always contriving to keep a little ahead of them 
both. 

“* David FraserI never saw ; but asa hewer he 
was said considerably to exceed even his brother 
John. On learning that it had been remarked 
among a party of Edinburgh masons, that, though 
regarded as the first of Glasgow stone-cutters, he 
would find in the eastern capital at least his 
equals, he attired himself most uncouthly in a 
long-tailed coat of tartan and looking to the life 
the untamed, untaught, conceited little Celt, he 
presented himself one morning, armed with a 
letter of introduction from a Glasgow builder, 
before the foreman of an Edinburgh squad of 
masons engaged upon one of the finer buildings 
at that time in the course of erection. The letter 


specified neither his qualifications nor his name ; 
it had been written merely to secure for him the 
necessary employment, and the necessary em- 


ployment it did secure, The better workmen of 
the party were engaged, on his arrival, in hewing 
columns, each of which was deemed sufficient 
work for a week; and David was asked, some- 
what ineredulously by the foreman if he could 
hew. * O yes, he thought he could hew.’ ‘ Could 
he hew such columns as these?’ ‘O yes, he 
thought he could hew such columns as these.’ 
A mass of stone in which a possible column lay 
hid, was accordingly placed before David, not 
under cover of the shed, which was already occu- 
pied by workmen, but agreeably to David’s own 
request, directly in front of it, where he might be 
seen by all, and where he straightway commenced 
a most extraordinary course of antics, Button- 
ing his long-tailed tartan coat fast around him, 
he would first look along the stone from the one 
end and anon from the other and then examine it 
in front and rear; or quitting it altogether for the 
time he would take up his stand beside the other 
workmen, and after looking at them with great 
attention, return and give it a few taps with the 
mallet, in a style evidently imitative of theirs, but 
monstrously a caricature. The shed all that day 
resounded with roars of laughter; and the only 
thoroughly grave man on the ground was he who 
occasioned the mirth of all the others, Next 
morning David again buttoned his coat; but he 
got on much better this day than the former: he 
was less awkward and less idle, though not less 
observant than before; and he succeeded ere 
evening in tracing in workmanlike fashion, a few 
draughts along the future column, He was evi- 
dently greatly improving, 


seen that though by no means in a hurry he was 
seriously at work. ‘There were no more jokes or 


On the morning of 
the third day he threw off his coat; and it was| 


| the evening of the fifth day, when they had still a 


. ‘ ‘ | 
full day’s work on each of their columns, David’s 


was completed in a style that defied criticism ; 
and, his tartan coat again buttoned around him, 
he sat resting himself beside it. The foreman 
went out and greeted him. ‘ Well,’ he said, * you 
have beaten us all: you certainly can hew.’ 
‘Yes,’ said David, ‘1 thought 1 could hew co- 
lumns. Did the other men take much more than 
a week to learn?’ ‘Come, come, David Fraser,’ 
replied the foreman, ‘ we all guess who you are: 
you have had your joke out; and now | suppose, 
we must give you your week’s wages and let you 
away. ‘ Yes,’ said David, ‘ work waits for me 
in Glasgow ; but | just thought it might be well to 
know how you hewed on this east side of the 
country,’ ” 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
FOR THE YOUNG, 


From the Diary of a dear young Friend, in his 
twentieth year, 1817. Well worthy the exam- 
ple and serious reflection of many of our young 
Friends of the present day. 


* Twelfth mo., 1817. I can look back upon 
many a favoured season, many an availing pray- 
er,—sometimes a single sigh after that which was 
good,—sometimes the mental eye turned inward 
during a few spare minutes of intermission or 
leisure from the hurry of business when in my 
father’s employment; sometimes as I went and 
returned to and from town, but especially before 
dinner, At that particular time I secluded myself 
for a short season, for the purpose of reading 
the Scriptures, or more commonly for silently 
seeking the Lord, and waiting upon Him for sup- 
port, strength, sustenance, or whatever He saw 
needful for me; * * and it has been memorable 
to me since, when I was engaged in the business 
of an attorney’s office, and lived at lodgings ; 
then the same power, as | was concerned to keep 
close to it, preserved me through all the difficul- 
ties and trials that were strewed in my path. Oh, 
what sweet First-days have I spent at a disagree- 
able dull lodging; what meetings have | had in 
the middle of the week, when I gave up every- 
thing that stood in my way, and thus procured 
liberty to attend them. What sighs, what cries 
unto the Lord in secret corners, when a few 
minutes could be spared in the midst of the bustle 
lof worldly engagements ;—when walking through 
the noisy crowded streets, what songs of praise 
unto the Lord God of all tender mercies, who 





overshadowed me:—and when occasionally an| 


afternoon was allowed me, wherein to be absent 


from business, what sweet contemplative walks in| 


the country a few miles out of town! How shall | 
end, in speaking of the merciful compassion of 


tioned! When we are enabled to say, ‘1 am 
thine, do with me what thou wilt,’ surely we may 
never doubt but that * whosoever calls upon the 
name of the Lord, shall be saved,’ * * 
strongly does the instance of faithful Abraham 
come to my mind whilst writing these lines; and 
[ am encouraged to believe, that He of whom, it 
is said, * faithtul is He that hath called you, who 
aiso will do it,’ even the Father of faithful Abra- 
| ham, whose tender mercies are over all his works, 
| will be near to the very least of His contrite little 





Him, who regards the prayer of the humble un-| 
der many circumstances which | have not men-| 


How} 


In building| before night he was far ahead of them, and ere| of those though no knee be bent, or mouth opened. 


Surely under the shadow of His wings; under 
the blessing of the strength of His extended arm, 
|shall these go forth through this vast howling 
wilderness ; the floods shall be divided and dried 
up before them, and the parched desert shall be- 
come a fruitful field. 

“1818. The day before yesterday I com- 

pleted my twenty-first year, and may record, with 
some feeling, that my breathing in secret unto the 
Lord is, that He would in mercy continue near to 
help me in time of need; * * for He alone who 
began the work,.can safely carry it on, and bring 
it to such a conclusion as will redound to His 
own praise, 
* “] desire greatly not to be led away and en- 
snared, vy coveting or looking for the esteem or 
notice of others, even of religious characters: I 
also pray in my heart, that | may be preserved 
from liking to hear my own voice and tongue in 
company ; and from the least approach to any- 
thing like showing off even good qualities. If we 
are in a right state, we shall forget ourselves, and 
not esteem those things as our own, which are 
wrought in us, or which we have been enabled 
rightly to do or say. 

**] have seen, that much care is necdful not to 
be endeavouring or presuming to correct the views 
and sentiments of others by our own strength, and 
in our will and time: I see danger in this for all, 
but especially for young people, who are so likely 
to get into argument and much talking. ‘There is 
seldom anything gained thereby; but the way to 
openness and conviction is much blocked up. But 
afier patience and waiting, and much uneasiness 
has been undergone, lest the. right thing should 
suffer, and after not a little exercise of mind on 
account of the person who may hold such a wrong 
sentiment, | have known a word spoken in season 
or put forth in meekness, do more than all the 
ill-timed efforts of a man’s own will and strength, 

“©1819. This I may say, and leave upon re- 
cord, that though many almost indescribable dif- 
ficulties and presentations of evil have been per- 
mitted to come upon me, sometimes like a mighty 
flood, so that in hours of extreme weakness and 
infirmity, I have been almost ready to give up 
the fight of faith; yet tothis day, the Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle, has been 
pleased in his abundant compassion to encamp 
around me, and to give me songs of deliverance, 
and of praise. O! young man, or young woman, 
to whom this may come, who art seeking the 
“ better country,” though thou be weary and 
heavy-leaden, take courage! there is a staff, and 
stay, a strength and succour with Him who is the 
way and the guide; who hath gone before, and 
who leadeth on His little ones gently and sweetly, 
as they are able to follow. He will be with His, 
‘even to the end of the world,’ ” 


Velocity of the Wind.—Professor Stoddart, in a 
lecture recently delivered on the hurricane, in Knox 
county, Ohio, stated that in one town a grove of 
oak trees was almost entirely blown down. The 
trunk of one of these trees was about three feet in 
diameter. Assuming, however, its diameter to be 
but two and a half feet, a force of 147,000 pounds 
would be required to break it. The surface of the 
tree exposed to the action of the wind was about 
1000 feet, which would give a pressure by the wind 
of 147 pounds per square foot, or a velocity of 
jnot less than 171 miles per hour, which is nearly 
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Ofie-fourth the initial velocity of a cannon ball.|ness, who shine as the stars forever and ever,— 
Allowing the height of tbe hurricane, or whirlwind,|and who sing praises to Zion’s King; praises, 
to have been sixty feet, the whole force everted at | praises, honour and glory to Him that sitteth upon 
one time along its track was five thousand million | the throne, and to the Lamb forevermore.” 


pounds, or a working power equal to more than 
half the steam power of the globe. 


————— 
For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 349.) 


Although Thomas Janney little expected to 
leave his bed of sickness in Hitchen, yet, in the 
words of his companion, Griffith Owen, ‘** the Lord 
was pleased to raise him, having some more 
service for him. He recovered his strength and 
travelled down into Cheshire and Lancashire. 
After we had visited the meetings in those parts, 
he said often to me, ‘I am clear, | am clear o! 
England.’ At Warrington, he told me he was 
not well in body and would go to a relation’s 
house that night. From thence he rode to the 
house of his brother-in-law, Hugh Burgess, 
amongst his relations where he formerly lived.” 
Here his health declined again, but he was 
amongst his near connections, and had his sister 
to wait on him, 
America in the spring of 1697, but he did not 
live through the winter. 

Griffith Owen, who was engaged in prosecuting 
his religious labours in England, had to leave 
him, but says :—“ I visited him sometimes, and 
found that his sickness and weakness increased 
upon him, He bore it with much patience and 
contentedness, and although his outward man 
grew weaker and weaker, yet his inward man 
was strong in the Lord, and desirous, if agreeable 
to His will, to be removed off this world into the 
rest prepared for him..” 

Seeing his end near, his sister spoke to him 
about his family. To this he made little answer, 
his heart being in measure weaned from all its 
earthly affections, but he added, * If it be the will 
of God, that I be taken now, I am well content.” 
He died in much quietness the 11th day of the 
Twelfth month, 1696, and was buried on the 15th 
in the burying place of the meeting where he had 
formerly belonged. At the time of his burial, his 
companion says: “A great many Friends and 
other people came, and Friends had a good sea- 
son, The Lord’s power was overall. Oh, the 
desire and cry of my soul is, that many more may 
come to walk as he walked, and to follow his 
good example. The remembrance of the sa- 
voury life by which he was governed, is sweet 
and comfortable to me, and to all God’s people.” 

He was aged 63 years, and had been a minister 
of the Gospel 41 years. 

The memorial of the Falls Monthly Meeting 
concerning Thomas Janney closes thus :—* Last 
of all he had drawings to Old England where he 
finished his course. Some of us parted very 


hardly with him, in much brokenness and many | 


tears. Great is our loss of him, yet his gair 
is greater. ‘Though he be dead, he yet liveth. 
Neither can he be forgotten. The memorial of 
the righteous shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance, though the name of the wicked shall rot, 
and go out like the snuff of a candle. This is a 
comfort to us, being satisfied that this our dear 
Friend hath finished his testimony in faiihfulness, 
and hath laid down his head in peace with the 
Lord whom he served, and hath received his in- 
heritance amongst the sanctified. His lot and 
portion is with those that turn many to righteous. 


He thought of returning to| 





ROBERT WARDELL, 


The place of birth of this Friend I cannot find, 
but he was, when young, at Belturbet in Ireland, 
where his father was ‘“‘ master of the store, there 
being a garrison of soldiers there.” In the year 
1656, William Edmundson says :— We had a 
meeting at Belturbet, and the Lord’s power and 
presence was with us; but the prevost of the 
town was an envious man, who came with some 


|rude people, broke up our meeting, and took us 


to prison, both men and women. We were all 
night in a very cold place; the women were 
mightily pinched with cold, it being frost and 
snow. The next morning he set all the other 
Friends at liberty ; but me he put in the stocks 
in the market-place, and people gathered about 


|me, where I had an opportunity to preach the 


Truth to them, which they heard with soberness, 
were tender, and reflected much upon the Prevost 
for abusing me.” 

Amongst the lookers-on was Robert Wardell. 
He was but a boy, but his feeling for the sufferer 
was strong enough to overbalance his prudence, 
and in the excitement of the moment he told the 
Prevost : ** He had set a better man than himself 
in the stocks ; and there was a time when such as 
he durst not have meddled with William Edmund- 
son.” ‘The Prevost was irritated at the rebuke of 
the boy, and seizing him placed him in the stocks 
by, his friend William. Robert's father threaten- 
ing the Prevost with legal penalties, his son was 
released, but the mind of the youth had been 
awakened by what he had heard of the doctrines, 
and seen of the Christian practices of the sufferers 
that day, and keeping to the openings of Truth, 
he became convinced of Friends’ principles, and 
in due time was anointed and qualified to preach 
them to others. His love for his friend William 
Edmundson continued through life. 

In the year 1660, Robert Wardell, now grown 
to man’s estate, was arrested at a meeting at 
Caven, with five others, and they were all commit- 
ted to prison, where they were kept four days. 
At the end of that time, without any examination, 
or any proof being given that they had broken 
any law, they were discharged, part of the clothing 
of some of them being kept under pretence of fees. 

In the same year, or perhaps the next, distress 
was made on his goods, as well as other Friends 
near Cavan, on a plea of prison fees due, From 
Robert Wardell a cow, and some other goods, 
were distrained., 

Robert Wardell soon removed to Sunderland, 
in Durham, and laboured abundantly in the min. 
istry, visiting Scotland, Holland and parts of 
Germany, and he had, we are told, ‘an extra- 
ordinary talent as to discipline.” His services 
were, therefore, highly esteemed amongst his 
Friends,—tending not only to the convincing open 
opposers, and gathering others to a knowledge of 
the Truth, but also in building up and confirming 
those already awakened. 

In the year 1693, he paid his last visit to Ire- 
land, and in the following year, made preparation 
for a religious visit to America. Robert Barrow 
having a similar concern,—they, with the unity 
and concurrence of their Friends, in the Tenth 
month, 1694, sailed for America. 

They had the company of Samuel Jennings 
and ‘Thomas Duchett on the voyage, who having 
been engaged in religious service in England, 
were now returning home in peace. 

On reaching America, the two Roberts very 











industriously engaged in visiting Friends, and it 
is recorded that in less than a year they had 
visited nine of the American provinces, and at.- 
tended 328 meetings. They are spoken of as 
ancient in several of the records relating to them, 
and yet Robert Wardell could not have been at 
this time quite sixty years old. It is possible, that 
imprisonment and hard usage had given some. 
a of the appearance and feebleness of age to 
them, 

After holding these meetings to the “comfort 
and mutual refreshment in the Lord” of them. 
selves and those they visited, and having been 
sustained by his merciful power “ under all exer. 
cises which they met withal,” they, towards the 
close of 1695, left the continent for the Island of 
Antigua. After having much service in that 
island and Bermuda, they took passage for Ja- 
maica which they reached the fourth of Second 
month, 1696. They were both indisposed when 
they landed in Jamaica, yet did not on that ac. 
count lay by to rest. They held several meet. 
ings, but the great heat of the climate proved too 
much for the constitution of Robert Wardell to 
endure. His strength rapidly failed, and he be. 
came seriously ill. He said, “1 have been sick 
many times, but I never felt myself as [ am now; 
therefore | know not how it may be with me: the 
will of the Lord be done: I am given up, and am 
content with the Lord’s will.” 

Addressing the woman Friend at whose house 
he lay sick, he said:—**’The Lord reward thee 
for thy tender care; it makes me think of my 
dear wife. I know not whether I may ever see 
her more; but, however, the will of God be done. 
Iam and was willing to be contented with the 
will of God, whether life or death, before I came 
hither; and | bless God I am not afraid to die.” 

With the peace of God eminently supporting 
and consoling him, he lay waiting for his end, 
yet earnestly concerned for the best welfare of 
those about him ;—exhorting them to look to the 
careful education of their children, and to the 
maintenance of proper discipline in the church. 
His decease took place the 22nd of the Sixth 
month, 





Trade in Insects—Bugs are an important article 
in the trade of Rio Janeiro. Their wings are made 
into artificial flowers, and some of the more bril- 
liant varieties are worn as ornaments in the ladies’ 
hair. One man manages to earn his living by 
selling insects and other specimens to the strangers 
who visit the port. He keeps twelve slaves con- 
stantly employed in finding the bugs, serpents, and 
shells which are most in demand. The nearest 
approach to his business which we can remember 
is that of the trade in fire flies at Havana; the in- 
sect being caught, and carefully fed on the sugar 
cane, is used as an ornament for ladies’ dresses, 
Being twice the size of the American fire fly, it is 
very brilliant at night. The Creoles catch them 
on the plantations, and sell them to the city belles, 
some of whom carry them in tiny silver cages 
attached to their bracelets. ‘They make a fine dis- 
play by lamplight. 





Conversions to Mohammedanism.—T he Bishop 
of the Cape of Good Hope mentions one truly as- 
tounding fact—that some English emigrants have 
actually been converted to Mohammedanism by 
certain Malay settlers. 





About 300,000 feet of the best white pine plank 
are annually sold by the lumber merchants of New 
Haven, Ct., for the manufacture of the American 
friction matches in the immediate vicinity.—D. 
News. 
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Selected. 

The following touching effusion was written by 
“Fanny Forrester while at Maulmain the mis- 
sionary station in India, at which she had been 
left by her dying husband, Dr, Judson, when he 
embarked on a nearly hopeless voyage for health. 
At the date of this poem he had been four months 
dead, although it was ten days before the sad 
news was communicated to her.” 


SWEET MOTHER. 


The wild south-west monsoon has risen, 
With broad, gray wings of gloom, 
While here, from out my dreary prison, 
I look as from a tomb—Alas! 
My heart another tomb. 


Upon the low thatched roof, the rain 
With ceaseless patter falls ; 

My choicest treasures bear its stains ; 
Mould gathers on the walls ;—would heaven 
’*Twere only on the walls! 


Sweet mother, I am here alone, 
In sorrow and in pain; 

The sunshine from my heart has flown; 
It feels the driving rain—Ah, me! 
The chill, and mould, and rain. 


Four laggard months have wheeled their round, 
Since love upon it smiled, 

And everything of earth has frowned 
On thy poor stricken child, sweet friend, 
Thy weary, suffering child. 


I’d watched my loved one night and day, 
Scarce breathing when he slept, 

And as my hopes were swept away, 
I’d in his bosom wept—Ah, me! 
How.had I prayed and wept! 


And when they bore him to the ship, 
I saw the white sails spread ; 

I kissed his speechless, quivering lip, 
And left him on his bed—Alas! 
It seemed a coffin-bed. 


When from my gentle sister’s tomb, 
Long since, in tears, we came, 

Thou saidst, “How desolate each room !” 
Well, mine were just the same that day— 
The very, very same. 


Then, mother, little Charley came, 
Our beautiful, fair boy, 

With my own father’s cherished name : 
But oh! he brought no joy—my child 
Brought mourning, and no joy. 


His little grave I cannot see, 
Though weary months have sped 

Since pitying lips bent over me, 
And whispered, “ He is dead !’”—Mother! 
Tis dreadful to be dead! 


T do not mean for one like me— 
So weary, worn, and weak— 
Death’s shadowy paleness seems to be 
E’en now upon my cheek—his seal, 
On form, and brow, and cheek. 


But for a bright-winged bird like him, 
To hush his joyous song, 

And prisoned in a coffin dim, 
Join Death’s pale phantom throng—my boy 
To join that grizzly throng! 


Oh, mother, I can scarcely bear 
To think of this to-day ! 

It was so exquisitely fair, 
That little form of clay—my heart 
Still lingers by his clay. 


And when for one loved far, far more, 
Come thickly gathering tears, 

My star of faith is clouded o’er, 
I sink beneath my fears, sweet friend, 
My heavy weight of fears. 


Oh, but to feel thy fond arms twine 
Around me once again ! 

It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain—might soothe 
This dull, cold, heavy pain. 


But, gentle mother, through life’s storms, 
I may not lean on thee, 

For helpless, cowering little forms 
Cling trustingly to me—poor babes ! 
To have no guide but me. 


With weary foot, and broken wing, 
With bleeding heart and sore, 

Thy dove looks backwards sorrowing, 
But seeks the ark no more—thy breast 
Secks never, never more. 


Sweet mother, for thy wanderer pray, 
That loftier faith be given ; 

Her broken reeds all swept away, 
That she may lean on heaven—her heart 
Grow strong in Christ and heaven. 

Once, when young Hope’s fresh morning dew 
Lay sparkling on my breast, 

My bounding heart thought but to do, 
To work at heaven’s behest—my pains 
Come at the same behest ! 


All fearfully, all tearfully— 
Alone and sorrowing, 

My dim eye lifted to the sky, 
Fast to the cross I cling—Oh! Christ ! 
To thy dear cross I cling. 


Maulmain, August 7, 1850. 


TUE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 
Sr. Prerre. 

One day in summer, while I was busied in the 
arrangement of some observations which | had 
made respecting the harmonies discoverable in 
this globe of ours, I perceived, on a strawberry 
plant which had been accidentally placed in my 
window, some small winged insects, so very beau- 
tiful that I took a fancy to describe them, Next 
day a different sort appeared, which I proceeded 
likewise to describe. In the course of three weeks 
no less than thirty-seven species, totally distinct, 
had visited my strawberry plant: at length they 
came in such crowds, and presented such variety, 
that | was constrained to relinquish this study, 
though highly amusing, for want of leisure, and, 
to acknowledge the truth, for want of expres- 
sion. 

The insects which I had observed were all dis- 
tinguishable from each other by their colours, 
their forms, and their motions. Some of them 
shone like gold, others were of the colour of sil- 
ver and of brass; some were spotted, some stri- 
ped; they were blue, green, brown, chestnut- 
coloured. The heads of some were rounded 
like a turban, those of others were drawn out 
into the figure of a cone. Here it was dark 
as a tuft of black velvet, there it sparkled like a 
ruby. 

There was not less diversity in their wings. 
In some they were long and brilliant, like trans- 
parent plates of mother-of-pearl ; in others, short 
and broad, resembling net-work of the finest 
gauze. Each had his particular manner of dis- 
posing and managing his wings. Some disposed 
theirs perpendicularly ; others horizontally ; and 
they seemed to take pleasure in displaying them. 
Some few spirally, alter the manner of butterflies ; 
others sprang into the air, directing their flight in 
opposition to the wind, by a mechanism somewhat 
similar to that of a paper-kite, which, in rising, 
forms, with the axis of the wind, an angle I think 
of twenty-two degrees and a half. 

Some alighted on the plant to deposit their 
eggs; others, merely to shelter themselves from 
the sun. But the greatest part paid this visit from 
reasons totally unknown to me; for some went 
and came in an incessant motion, while others 
moved only the hinder part of their body, A 
great many of them remained entirely motionless, 
and were like me, perhaps, employed in making 
observations. 

I scorned to pay any attention as being suffi- 
ciently known, to all the other tribes of insects 
which my strawberry plant had attracted ; such 
as the snail which nestles under the leaves ; the 
butterfly which flutters around ; the beetle which 


digs about its roots; the small worm which con- 
trives to live in the parenchyme, that is, in the 
mere thickness of a leaf; the wasp and honey-bee 
which hum around the blossoms; the gnat which 
sucks the juices of the stem ; the ant which licks 
up the gnat; and, to make no longer an enume- 
ration, the spider, which, in order to find a prey 
in these, one after another, distends his snares 
over the whole vicinity. 

However minute these objects may be, they 
surely merited my attention as nature deemed 
them not unworthy of hers. Could | refuse them 
a place in my general history, when she had 
given them one in the system of the universe? 
For a still stronger reason, had I written the his- 
tory of my strawberry plant, [ must have given 
some account of the insects attached to it. Plants 
are the habitation of insects ; and it is impossible 
to give the history of a city, without saying some- 
thing of its inhabitants, 

Besides, my strawberry plant was not in its 
natural situation, in the open country, on the 
border of a wood, or by the brink of a rivulet, 
where it could have been frequented by many 
other species of living creatures. I[t was confined 
to an earthen pot, amidst the smoke of Paris, I 
observed it only at vacant moments. I knew 
nothing of the insects which visited it during the 
course of the day ; still less of those which might 
come only in the night, attracted by simple ema- 
nations, or perhaps by a phosphoric light, which 
escapes our senses, I was totally ignorant of the 
various species which might frequent it at other 
seasons of the year, and of the endless other rela- 
tions which it might have with reptiles, with am- 
phibious animals, fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and, 
above all, with man, who undervalues everything 
which he cannot convert to his own use, 

But it was not sufficient to observe it from the 
heights of my greatness, if | may use the expres- 
|sion, for in this case my knowledge would have 
been greatly inferior to that of one of the insects 
who made it their habitation. Not one of them 
on examining it with his little spherical eyes, but 
must have distinguished an infinite variety of ob- 
jects, which I could not perceive without the as- 
sistance of a microscope, and after much laborious 
research. Nay, their eyes are inconceivably su- 
perior even to this instrument; for it shows us 
the objects only which are in its focus, that is, at 
the distance of a few lines ; whereas they perceive, 
by a mechanism of which we have no conception, 
those which are near and those which are far off. 
Their eyes, therefore, are at once microscopes 
and telescopes. Besides, by their circular dispo- 
sition round the head, they have the advantage of 
viewing the whole circuit of the heavens at the 
same instant, while those of the best astronomer 
can take in, at most, but the half. My winged 
insects, accordingly, must discern in the straw- 
berry plant, at a simple glance, an arrangement 
and combination of parts, which, assisted by the 
microscope, I can observe unly separate from 
each other, and in succession. 

On examining the leaves of this vegetable, with 
the aid of a lens which had but a small magnify- 
ing power, I found them divided into compart- 
ments, hedged around with bristles, separated by 
canals, and strewed with glands. These com- 
partments appeared to mesimilar to large verdant 
inclosures, their bristles to vegetables of a parti- 
cular order; of which some were upright, some 
inclined, some forked, some hollowed into tubes, 
from the extremity of which a fluid distilled; and 
their canals, as well as their glands, seemed full 
of a brilliant liquor. In plants of a different 
species these bristles and these canals exhibit 
forms, colours, and fluids, entirely different. There 
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are even glands, which resemble basins, round, 
square, or radiated. 
(To be concluded.) 


Seana 
For “ The Friend.’’ 


TRAINING CHILDREN. 


Parents who give their children a good educa- 
tion, do well; for a good education extends one’s | 
opportunity of usefulness in the world, and opens 
many avenues for respectable or profitable call- 
ings that are closed to those who are wanting in 
this respect. But an education cannot be a good 
one where moral and religious training are neg- 
lected. Knowledge gives power and influence, 
and if these are not misapplied, they may become 
instruments of much harm, Behold our halls of 
legislation; occupied, generally, by men who 
have been instructed in our highest schools of lite- 
rature, and yet how deficient do we see them in 
the very first elements of true wisdom—how wil- 
ful, how reckless, how vain and ammbitious—how 
blind to consequences, to the future; how slow to 
profit by the past! And why? may we not learn 
something from the reflection that many of them 
have been nursed by slaves ?—have been taught 
to rule, but not to obey—their evil propensities 
pampered and their wills rarely crossed. And 
has not the same course been pursued, and 
the same effect followed where there have been no 
slaves employed? 

What will it avail to “sow among thorns,” 
where there has been no discipline to subject the | 
will, and thus to lay the foundation in humility | 
and a reverence for sacred things—very many o! 
the children of this republic are sadly deficient 
in these things—and all of those of our own Society 
cannot claim to be an exception to the rule. 
There is too much wilfulness—ioo little respect and 
deference for age and experience and authority. 

Let us then begin at the root ;—* Train up a 





child in the way he should go,”—in the way of 
the cross to his own will, when that will is oppos- 
ed to reason and religion; and as it is some time 
before reason begins to operate, and still longer 
that the youthful passions are blinding and impe- 
tuous, how needful that .the will of the interested 
and affectionate parent should govern, Let not 
the order be reversed. Let it never become a 
habit for the child to rule and for the parent to 
yield, for in this way the child will become strong 
in his waywardness, the parent weak, and autho- 
rity be lost—and let it not be supposed we are| 
pleading for rigorous discipline—this will rarely 
become need(ul if timely care is taken to supersede | 
it—a gentle force will remove the bud, which,| 
suffered to grow and harden, in the lapse of years, 
will require the sharp knife or the harsh saw to 
remove. What miod inured to Christian dis- 
cipline does not find that many of our severest 
conflicts are needed and dispensed to induce a 
submission of will that had not been sufficiently 
subdued in early youth, 


———<— 


Adulteration of Vinegar, Milk, &. 

A large meeting was held a short time since in 
London, M. Scholefield, M. P., in the chair, to 
discuss the adulterations in foods, drinks, &c., 
practised by dealers on the people. 

J. Postgage, Lecturer on Anatomy, at Syden- 
ham College, Birmingham, presented a statement, 
from which we quote the {following curious pas- 
sage: 

*‘ Much of the malt vinegar I have met with is 
little less than oil of vitriol diluted with water, 





coloured with burnt sugar, and a small quantity 
of the real article added to give it the proper 
odour, A solution of the chloride of barium soon | 


detects the acid. Even in Stilton cheese, for 


which I paid the best price, calcareous nodules of 


carbonate of lime have been detected. 
tartar is an article of common consumption in the 


summer months, under the form of lemonade, | 


ginger-beer, and other cooling beverages. I have 
examined recently a sample which contained three 
parts of alum in four, and the druggist was obliged 
to mix it with a better article to make it saleable. 
The price paid per ewt. was £5 ; alum is only 10s, 
per cwt., consequently the person alluded to has 
been defrauded to the extent of £3 7s, 6d. This 
cream of tartar, or rather tartar cream, will, I 
dare say, be shortly sold and consumed in Bir- 
ange. under the characteristic cognomen of 
pop! With what effects? Spirits of sweet nitre 
and spirits of sal volatile are both sold much di- 
luted with water—the former often contains aqua- 
fortis, and thus a mildand useful medicine is ren- 
dered irritating and injurious ; the latter in one case 
lately produced indirectly serious consequences, 

« Within a mile of the centre of this midland 
seat of intelligence, in a back street with a very 
aristocratic name, resides, or did reside, a milk- 
man, celebrated for the thickness and richness of 
his cream, He was thought to have rare cows, 
His name was up, and he drove a roaring trade, 
His cream consisted of very finely prepared 
chalk, and a modicum of cow cream, to which a 
rich butter tint was given by turmeric. The real 
cream he churned. My informant is the drug- 
gist who regularly sold him these articles.” 


ep 


DARK DAYS. 

In the year 358, before the earthquake of Nico- 
media, the darkness was very dense from two to 
three hours. ‘wo years alterwards, in all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, there was obscu- 
rity from early dawn to noon. The stars were 
visible, and its duration precludes the idea of a 
solar eclipse. At the return of light, the sun ap- 
peared first in a crescent form, then half its face 
was seen, and was gradually restored to its whole 
visible disc. In 409, the stars were seen by day 
at Rome. About 536, the sun was obscured for 
14 months, so that very little of his light was 
seen, In 567, such darkness prevailed from 3 
P. M,, till night, that nothing could be seen. In 
626, half the sun’s disk was obscured for eight 
menths. In 733, he was again darkened, and 
people were generally terrified, In 934, Portugal 
was in darkness for two months, the sun having 
lost its brightness, The heavens were then open- 
ed in fissures by strong flashes of lightning, when 
there was suddenly bright sunlight. September 
21, 1091, the sun was darkened for three hours, 
February 28, 1206, for six hours complete dark- 
ness turned the day into night. In 1241, on 
Michaelmas day, the stars were visible at 3 p. m. 
In 1547, April 23-25, three days, the sun was 
so obscured that many stars were visible at once. 
Thus says Humboldt in Cosmos, 

If we come almost to our own time, to May 19, 
1790, history and tradition assert the occurrence 
of a remarkable day prevailing over New Eng- 
land, at least, and considerably in some other 
places. It came on between 10 and 11 a. m., 
and continued until midnight, growing gradually 
darker and darker, even till 11 at night. Candles 
and lamps were lighted for the people to see to 
dine and to perform work about the house, 
These became requisite before 12 o’clock, m. In 


the evening, so dense was it, that farmers could | 


scarcely, even with the aid of a lantern, grope 
their way to the barn to take care of the cattle. 
The birds retired to their roosts at 11 A. M., and 
the day was converted into night.—North Amer, 
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The Turkish Slave Trade. 


This traffic is carried on only among the Wes. 
tern tribes of the Caucasus mountains, and the 
fair Circassian maidens look forward with delight 
to the hour when they shall be sold by their 
parents to the Turkish traders, and for the desired 
end brave the miseries of the Black Sea passage 
with pleasure. The Russians objected to this 
slave trade, inasmuch as it afforded supplies of 
gunpowder and other important articles to their 
enemies, the warlike Circassians; and when, at 
the time of the Adrianople treaty, they obtained 
the Western Caucasus, they established a line of 
forts along the shore to prevent the trade. A few 
years since, however, Russia withdrew, in effect, 
her prohibition of the slave trade, by declaring 
that though Turkish vessels might come to Anapa 
and buy as many young Circassians as they 
pleased, the slaves must all be entered as Russian 
subjects travelling to Trebizonde or Constantin. 
ople, and provided with Russian passorts. By 
this shrewd policy the slaves havea right to claim 
the protection of the Russian Ambassadors and 


Consuls in Turkey, and thus all such Circassians 


who may be raised to high offices of state in Tur. 
key will be led to regard Russia as their natural 
protector. 


—<=<=>>> 


THE MODEL HOUSEKEEPER. 


I must be permitted to say that there is one 


|\department of labour, both in the city and in the 


country, which woman seems disposed to aban. 
don, but which, for her own honour and the progress 
of civilization, she ought to fill. The topic is 
homely, but whatever pertains to home should be 
delightful. Every woman should be a good house. 
keeper. A well ordered house is worthy the 
dignity of being compared to a well ordered State. 
But for perfect housekeeping, as for perfect gen. 
eralship, one must have seen service in all the 
subordinate ranks, In the present state of society 
we need not go far to find many aman who would 
give all the waltzes and polkas that a matrician 
genius ever invented, and throw all the new-fan- 
gled flourishes upon piano and guitar into the 
bargain, for healthful breakfasts, and for dinners 
somewhere within fifteen degrees of longitude of 
the appointed hour. There are no points in our 
** Psalm of Life” where duty requires of a man’s 
stomach that it should, as Longfellow says, 


“ Learn to labour and to wait.” 


or that jt should first wait and then travail. No 
higher respect is due to the greatest inventor or 
discoverer than to the woman who has mastered 
the philosophy of Domestic Economy, and who 
works the machinery of her household with astro- 
nomical order, precision and silence. In such a 
house even inanimate things seem to be endued 
with diligence, and to tell the force of the ex- 
ample. ‘“ The stork in the heavens,” says the 
prophet, ‘“* knoweth her appointed time, and the 
turtle, the crane, and the swallow, observe the 
time of their coming.” And so it is, in such a 
house, with all the turkeys, ducks, and sirloins, 
they know and observe the time of their coming ; 
while all unseemly vessels of pantry or scullery, 
as soon as their work is done; like Job’s beasts, 
‘go into their dens and remain in their places,” 
Such a housekeeper elevates the drudgery of 
cooking into the dignity of a science. Her kit- 
chen is a laboratory, and she a learned professor, 
Her culinary processes of compounding, baking, 
roasting, are science applied to the arts—to 
the most useful of all the arts, that of health- 
making, strength-begetting, and longevity. In all 
her condiments and preserves, she gives lessons 
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jn therapeutics ; and the provocatives and relishes 
for which ruder workmen exhaust Araby and 
Indian Archipelagoes, she finds in fresher and 
more delicious sweets and savors of nature’s indi- 
genous concocting. Hence in her household there 
js no dyspepsy, but always eupepsy. Slops, 
pops, and unctuousness, she holds to be an immo- 
rality, as they truly are, Thus the swinish 
gastronomy of the common table is changed into 
Hygiene ; and the gross sensations of animal 
appetite are refined into emotions of fitness, ele- 
gance, and happy companionship. Under her 
rool, serene sleep chases away nightmares and 
headaches, which in forty-nine cases out of every 
fifty, are caused by vile concoctions from the 
larder; and the forgeries of salaeratus never tor- 
ment her family ; but her children have heart- 
love instead of heart-burns; frolics in lieu of 
colics ; clean bills of health’ for druggist’s bills ; 
and benevolence towards all mankind instead of 
wishing all the doctors in the Red Sea. She puts 
to scorn the idea that the cultivator of the soil 
needs knowledge in order to turn the sunshine, 
the rain, and other elements into productions for 
our cellars and our store-rooms ; but that when 
we come to the far more difficult and delicate 
transmutation, and those very productions are 
themselves to be turned into vital tissues—into 
the beating heart, into brain, retina, and all the 
papillee of touch, taste, and smell ; aye, into vital 
spirits too, buoyancy, glee and spontaneous hap- 
piness, which are the token and effluence of 
health; the process may be presided over by any 
ignorant slave of the South, or “ hanimal” just 
caught from an emigrant ship. 

The husband of such a wife enjoys, in one 
respect, the security of a hereafter, even in this 
life; for he lives where moth and dust do not 
corrupt. Every article in his wardrobe knows 
that it is on its good behaviour. His linen never 
dares to be withouta button, No seam ever ven- 
tures likes some passionate men “to rip out;” 


because it knows the instantaneous penalty of 


having its lips sewed up. How greatly do such 
households promote good humour, and all the 
social and domestic virtues, and how immensely 
do they lessen the labours of the Society against 
profane swearing !—Epis, Recorder, 





HURTFUL INSECTS. 
If you would preserve your fruits, protect the 
birds. If you would save your crops, you must 
study the insects that damage the farmer. Read 


in ihe Working Farmer for January the report of 


Dr. Harris upon the Rose Bug, with its slender 
body, tapering before and behind, covered with 
ashen yellow down, equipped with pale red long 
legs—one of the greatest scourges of the nursery 
and garden, It does not confine its ravages to 
the rose, whence it derives its name, but attacks 
the grape-vine in myriads ; and apple, plum and 
cherry trees have not been spared. Other trees, 
and even the grass, have been devoured some- 
times by this indiscriminate feeder, that has its 
preference, but yet will not allow a fastidious 
squeamishness to deprive him of a dinner, 

Birds eat them in great numbers, and barn-door 
fowls are fond of making a repast upon them, as 
also moles, insects and other animals, If insects 
did not destroy each other, all other living things 
might fall before them, and finally not an animal 
or plant be left upon the face of the earth, 

Plant Lice love company, and so cluster to- 
gether in great numbers on the limbs of trees and 
shrubs, ‘They exude a sweet liquor or sap ex- 


ceedingly active in ascending and descending | 
| plants, which afier a while appear unhealthy, The} 
|disease from which they suffer is attributed by | 
many to these ants, but they are perfectly inno-| 
cent, and never injure trees at all. The indus-| 
trious creatures are only visiting their friends, 
these plant-lice, sometimes called aphides, in or- 
}der to milk them, ‘They are, in truth, the milch 
cows of the ants, who treat them with the utmost 
tenderness, which seems to be reciprocated by the 
lice; for they will dispense their favours with 
apparent pleasure by squeezing out drop alter 
drop of the precious liquor on purpose to gratify 
the sensual drinkers, standing round in a circle to 
imbibe it. 

In the autumn the ants even remove the plant 
lice from their summer dwellings upon the branches 
of shrubbery, flowers and trees to their own more 
comlortable and less exposed domicils in the 
ground, where they take care of them as kindly 
as they do of their own offspring, in return for 
which, they draw from them much of their own! 
nourishment, Thus affectionate is the relation} 
between the ant and plant louse. On the other'| 
hand, the latter do much damage to plants, upon| 
which they feed in vast numbers, causing them| 
to pine and decay. If no triendly ants relieve) 





will overflow upon the limbs and foliage, or be! 
ejected and fall in showers around them, ‘This| 
substance is sometimes called honey-dew ; but 
there is another of the same name, which consists | 
of sap oozing from leaves. 

Another class of insects is called Hymenoptera, 
comprehending bees, wasps, ants, ichneumon flies, 
together with many other insects, Go abroad| 
in the summer time,” says Dr. Harris, “ and you| 
will behold the saw-fly making holes in leaves 
with her double key-hole saws, and the horn-tail 


you will not fail to observe and admire the un- 


busy-bodies, forever on the alert, and prying into 
every place to find the lurking caterpillar, grub, 
or maggot, wherein to thrust their eggs :—the 
curious swellings produced by the gall-flies, and 
inhabited by their young; the clay-cells of the 
mud wasp, plastered against the walls of our 
houses, each one containing a single egg, together 
with a number of living spiders, caught and im- 
prisoned solely for the use of the little mason’s 
young, which thus have constantly before them 
}an ample supply of fresh provisions ;—the holes 
| of the stump-wasp, stored with hundreds of horse- 
flies, for the same purpose ;—the skill of the leaf- 
| cutter bee in cuiting out the semicircular pieces of 
leaves for her patch-work nest;—ithe thimble- 


ters, under some loose stone in the fields, made of 
little fragments of tempered clay, and stored with 
bee-bread, the work of many weeks for the indus- 
|trious labourer ;—the waxen -cells made by the 
honey-bee, without any teaching, upon purely 
mathematical principles, measured only with her 
lantene, and wrought with her jaws and tongue ; 


|tural paper makers from the beginning of time, 
|who are not obliged to use rags or ropes in the 
formation of their durable paper combs, but have 
applied to this purpose fibres of wood, a material 
| that the art of man has not been able to manufac- 
| ture into paper; the herculean labours of ants in 
throwing up their hillocks, or mining their gal- 
leries, compared wherewith, if the small size 
of the labourer be taken into account; the ef- 
forts of man in his proudest monuments, his 





them of the superabundance of their juices, they | 


boring with her augur in the solid trunks of trees ; | 


tiring scrutiny of the ichneumon-flies, those little| 


| shaped shells of the ground-bee, hidden in clus-| 


|the water-tight nests of the hornet and wasp, na-| 


Leighton.—Some one said to him, “ You have 
been to hear a sermon.” ‘1 meta sermon,” was 
his answer, “a sermon de facto, for I met a 
corpse ; and rightly and profitably are the funeral 
rites observed when the living lay it to heart.” 

—_—— ° 

Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence 
will | bring thee down, saith the Lord.—Obadiah. 

Who art thou that soaring high, 
Pride of heart thy bosom swelling, 
Look’st around with haughty eye, 
Trusting in thy lofty dwelling! 
Stoop thy wing or thou ’rt undone! 
Let not pride of heart deceive thee, 
He, the High and Holy One 
Of thy dwelling shall bereave thee. 


amagpeeee 

Oil from Cotton Seed.—An establishment for 
the manufacture of oil from the cotton seed has 
been started in New-Orleans. It is asserted that 
the oil is of a bland, pleasant taste, possessing all 
the qualities of olive oil ; that it burns with great 
brilliancy, and is peculiarly fitted for using upon 
machinery, on account of not gumming or drying. 
If the oil is really valuable, the manufacture will 
soon become an important one, for the quantity of 
raw material is unvounded, 

— 

There are in Pittsburg and its vicinity, it is 
said, 17 large rolling mills, 12 principal or large 
foundries, 20 glass manufactories, about 20 engine 
and machine shops, 5 large cotton factories, 4 
large flouring mills, besides some smaller ones, 
and it is estimated that there are more than 100 
steam engines in operation in the city and vicinity, 
besides those above named.—D. News. 

a 

How easy it is to deceive ourselves concerning 
attacks made upon our selflove. Whena person’s 
position is definite, he ceases to be anxious concer- 
ining the slights of others; especially where his 
uppermost concern is, to have a clear conscience, 
To take offence upon trifling occasions resembles 
a man scudding along a wall in the consciousness 
that his coat is out at elbows, 

—_—o 

Jewsin Bohemia,—The Provincial Government 
of Bohemia has issued a circular forbidding Jews 
to give their children Christian names, or to keep 
Christian servants, 
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As there is no longer any doubt that the 
peculiar epidemic influence that predisposes to, 
and produces cholera, is now existing throughout 
a large portion of the United States, it may not be 
amiss to offer a few remarks to our readers, on 
the course which reason and experience dictate 
should be observed by those exposed to its 
effects. 

Although the exact nature of the specific cause 
of the disease is unknown, there is no sufficient 
reason to believe that the disease itself is conta- 
|gious; that is, there is no proof that a person 
affected with it, can communicate it to another 
| who is not, or has not been exposed to an atmos- 
| phere contaminated by the cholera poison. This 
should remove all fear of nursing those suffering 
| from the complaint, because if the atmosphere in 
| which the patient is placed is pure, the attendants 
| are not liable to contract the disease ; if it contains 
the morbific agent, they are as liable to suffer 
from it out of the sick chamber as in it, provided 





tracted from vegetation, of which ants are very | pyramids, and his catacombs, dwindle into insig-|the apartments are freely ventilated. 
fond, and the latier are often observed to be ex- | nificance, 








Certain things act as predisposing causes of 
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the disease ; and it is perhaps safe to say that 
any thing that diminishes the vital energy may 
be classed among these causes. 
of all kinds, inasmuch as they necessarily leave 
the system languid and debilitated, fit it to receive 
the full impression of the epidemic. 
is very generally committed, by individuals where 
the cholera is prevailing making too great a 
change in their diet. Some give up almost all 
kinds of vegetable food, and avoid fruits as though 
they were poisonous, By this means the stomach 
is irritated, and the digestion impaired; the food 
taken is not properly assimilated, the blood be- 
comes impoverished, and the vital energy lessen- 
ed. Others discontinue the use of meat, and 
impose on themselves a diet of rice or gruel or 
some other of the farinacious articles. The 
stomach deprived of its accustomed nutritive 
stimulus, loses its tone, becomes disgusted with its 
daily task, and refuses to perform its functions 
with the alacrity needful for health, It is far 
better for all those who have been accustomed to 
a temperate use of animal and vegetable food, to 
make no change in their ordinary fare, except it 
be to avoid those unripe vegetables (indulged in in 
ordinary times,) which experience has proved to 
be unwholesome. Ripe fruits are generally pro- 
motive of health, when they are fresh picked, and 
partaken of in moderation. 

Great injury results from the frequent use of 
the many nostrums and cholera mixtures, which 
are often kept on hand, and by many resorted to 
whenever there is any sensation perceived in the 
stomach or bowels which they think different from 
ordinary, but which probably they would not 
have noticed in times of less excitement or fear. 
Thus the digestive apparatus is often seriously 
deranged by daily doses of camphor, or pepper- 
mint, or others of the active articles usually em- 
ployed, and feelings of uneasiness or distress 
produced, which are mistaken for premonitory 
symptoms of the dreaded attack ; and are sup- 
posed to call for repeated and probably more 


potent doses of the medicine which is the cause of|in our Journal. 


the mischief. But there is no one of the many 
things that have been resorted to as preventives 
of cholera, that has produced one-half as much 


injury, both in inviting the disease and rendering | New Jersey, now first brought together. 
it unmanageable when it made its attack, as the 


use of brandy, or gin advertised as Schneidam 
Schnaps. 


While the disease prevailed a few 


great fatigue, long-continued exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun, eating largely of defective 


Hence excesses |or unripe fruit, and perhaps more than either of 


these, sudden exposure to a cool wind when the 
body is warm and perspiring. Of course, excesses 


A mistake |in eating or drinking are powerful excitants of 


the disease. A fall of several degrees in the 
thermometer, when the disease is prevailing, is 
always followed by a large increase of cases, 
indicating the propriety of changing the clothing 
so as to prevent the surface of the body becoming 
chilled. The skin should not only be kept warm 
but perfectly clean by frequent ablutions in a tepid 
bath or with a sponge. 

We have perhaps said enough to point out to 
our readers the errors frequently committed in 
the anxiety to ward off this dreaded disease, and 
the proper precautions to be observed. It is very 
desirable that the mind should be kept as free 
from excitement and alarm as possible as there is 
nothing much more depressing to the vital func- 
tions, than fear, The advice of the Apostle is 
applicable here as in all other cases: “ Let your 
moderation appear in all things.” Observing 
this, and maintaining a humble reliance on the 
overruling care of the great Preserver of men, 
we may wait the event without perturbation or 
over anxiety. 





in America, Vot. Il. 

The second volume of this work, containing 
the History of Friends in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to the year 1820, has just been received 
and is for sale by Uriah Hunt, No. 44 North 
Fourth Street. 

In preparing this work, James Bowden has had 
access to the History of Pennsylvania by Robert 
Proud, the History of New Jersey by John Smith, 
the History of Friends in the two Provinces by 
Samuel Smith,—various recently published vo- 
lumes of Biography, and many historical accounts, 
and biographical sketches written for and published 
We presume many of our 
readers will be desirous of possessing a volume 
which contains particulars of the settlement and 
subsequent history of Friends in Pennsylania and 
Pre- 


Friends in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ; on one 


years ago, some one who probably was interested | delphia in 1760. 


in the sale of the article, advertised that brandy 


in small quantities was a certain preventive of 


cholera. 


Bowpen’s History of the Society of Friends| 


fixed to the Volume is a map of the meetings of 


corner of which is a plan of the City of Phila- 





There is a wood engraving of “ Richard Town- 
send’s original dwelling-house,” and several others 
Others, desirous of participating in the | of old meeting-houses. 


profits, followed his example, and the daily papers 


Two ports are to be opened for trade with the United 
States, and American citizens are to be permitted to re- 
side there temporarily under certain restrictions. 

CUBA.—There are still frequent importations of 
slaves from Africa into this island. The brig Grey 
Eagle, of Philadelphia, -on the 25th ult., landed her 
cargo of 600 slaves near Havana, and two cargoes had 
been recently landed at Trinidad and Bahia Honda, 
The Grey Eagle was subsequently captured. 

BARBADOES.—Accounts to the 13th ult. represent 
the ravages by Cholera as fearful ; in Bridgetown alone 
the deaths being from 150 to 200 a day. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Senate has been 
engaged in the consideration of the Homestead bill, 
which meets with much opposition in that body. The 
House has passed the River and Harbour bill, appro- 
priating nearly two and a half millions to the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors and kindred objects at num- 
erous places ; the largest items being for the removal of 
obstructions at the mouths of the Mississippi, and for 
St. Joseph’s Harbour on Lake Michigan. 

The Cholera prevails extensively, and in many places 
is very fatal. The cities of Chicago and St, Louis in 
particular have suffered greatly. 

California.—Dates to the 16th ult. received ; the yield 
of gold continues large. The branch mint at San 
Francisco is in action. Many substantial buildings 
were being erected in the city; real estate and rents had 
fallen greatly. The crops of wheat and barley were 
very large, and if not sufficient for the entire wants of 
the country, will in great measure supply them—price 
of wheat, 1.80 per bushel. Vast quantities of the po- 
tatoes of last year remain on hand, the surplus, of which 
no use can be made, is computed in the valley of 
San Jose by millions of bushels. Accounts from the 
Indian reservation on the Tejon, under charge of U.S. 
Superintendent Beale, are highly satisfactory. The In- 
dians have 1200 acres of excellent wheat, and 400 acres 
of barley. Good houses were being built for the natives, 
and schools established for their children. 

New York.—The draft for seven millions of dollars 
(equal to about thirteen tons of gold) given the Mexican 
minister under the provisions of the recent Treaty with 
Mexico, has been paid at the sub-treasury, and the gold 
deposited in some of the city banks. There is much 
sickness in the city ; the mortality for the week ending 
15th inst., being 817; 147 deaths are reported from 
Cholera, and 157 from Cholera infantum. 

Philadelphia.—The deaths for last week reached the 
number of 413, double the number of the corresponding 
week last year when the deaths were 206. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-three of last week’s deaths were of 
children under five years of age, 69 were caused by 
Cholera, and 83 by Cholera infantum. Thirty-one 
deaths from Cholera occurred in the Almshouse. 

Cape Island—An abundant flow of soft pure water 
has been obtained by boring to the depth of 80 feet. 
This and other places of fashionable resort as Saratoga, 
Newport, &c., are not much frequented this season. 

St. Louis.—Deaths for the week ending 10th instant, 
505, of which 206 were from Cholera, and 22 from sun- 
stroke, a great mortality for a city having about one- 
fourth the population of Philadelphia. 

Chicago.—The epidemic appears to be abating. 

Boston.—There were 111 deaths for the week ending 
15th instant, 31 of which were from Cholera. 


abounded with pufis and recommendations of SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


brandy and gin as specifics against the disease.| EUROPE.—The steamer Asia brought Liverpool dates} Received of John Hampton, Io., $2, to 39, vol. 28; 
None can know the full extent of the evil thus| to the first instant. The whole Russian army of occu-| from S. B. Cook, N. J., $2, to 42, vol. 28; from J. Hall, 
committed, but many of the physicians who had — ee oo order from ee agt., O., $1, to 52, vol. 27; for Thos. Hall, $4, vols. 27 

: : : palities. Austria has made an agreement with Turkey,| & 28; for Ruannah Frame, $2, to 44, vol. 28; from S. 
py ane om Judging « = a by which it is provided, that an Austrian army shall Hobson, agt., O., for Jos. Penrose, $2, vol. 27 ; from 
of the epidemic, bear moar nae: gpd engage mass occupy the country from which the Russians} Jehu Faucett, agt., 0., for R. Boon, Jos. Reeder, senr., 
ber of deaths was attributable to this use of 


3 ‘ | have retired ; the Austrians are to evacuate it on the|T, Wickersham, Sl. Hollingsworth, Jehu Allman, $2 
those poisonous stimulants, though partaken in| establishing of peace with the least possible delay. If|each, vol. 27; for Dl. Boulton, Rbt. Miller, Wm. F. 


what were considered very moderate quantities ; — = is ey ay arp. a will probably cease | Faucett, $4 on vols. 26 ‘ 27; for Sarah Allison, $2, 
. : or a time on that line of operations. vol. 28; for Jacob Barber, $2, to 34, vol. 28. 

the system having thereby — kept in a =e of The attitude of Austria is still a source of uneasiness babie . 
unhealthy excitement favourable to the reception | i, England, as it is evident that though she has been 
of the disease, and rendered unable to contend | compelled by the force of circumstances to take part CORRECTION 
with, or throw it off when it was developed. All| against Russia to some extent, neither she nor Prussia I i io 

; ; ; . , : a al au tia - n the 43d number of “ The Friend,” Mahlon ZZ, Lovett 
alcoholic stimulants should be carefully avoided. | enter fully into the views of the two W estern Powers. | nal Mah a —" 
Not a few of those who commenced in this way More Russian troops have been sent to the Crimea, and | $204 d read Mahlon L. Lovett. 


th th h h * the emperor Nicholas was reported to be on his way 
to tamper witht em, t ough t ey escaped cholera, | thither to inspect the fortifications, and provide for the) \farrrep, at Friends’ Meeting, Alum Creek, in Morrow 
fell victims to their use as confirmed inebriates. | defence of this portion of his territory, which with the , ; 


; : : “9 : county, Ohio, on the 26th of Fifth month, Josava BAILEY 
While the causes to which we have referred|important station of Sebastopol is now threatened by | of aerahere to Saran E. Woop, daughter of Daniel 

predispose to the disease, there are others | ‘he allied forces collected at Varna. and Elizabeth Wood. 

which more immediately excite it, ‘They are JAPAN.—On the 28th of Third month, Com. Perry 


. _|concluded the long sought treaty of Amity and Friend- 
generally such as make a sudden and powerful | ship between hans ae this ene ial on the 15th PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 


impression on the system. Among them Gre |inst., it was ratified by the Senate of the United States.| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street. 
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